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It  was  with  high  spirits  that  Alumni  returned  to  Roches- 
ter this  year  for  Commencement,  for  the  year  had  brought 
to  Alma  Mater  the  greatest  increase  in  resources  in  her 
history.  The  fact  that  over  one  million  dollars  had  been  con- 
tributed to  her  treasury  by  loyal  friends  gave  a  new  note 
of  confidence  to  the  accustomed  loyalty  of  Alumni  greetings. 

THE  ALIvING  PRIZE  DEBATE 

The  exercises  of  the  Commencement  were  worthily  in- 
augurated by  the  Ailing  Prize  Debate,  between  young  men 
of  the  Junior  and  Senior  Classes,  on  Saturday  evening  in 
the  Alumni  Gymnasium.  The  young  men  discussed  the 
proposition  "Resolved :  That  a  Minimum  Wage  Law  similar 
to  that  of  Oregon  should  be  adopted  in  the  State  of  New 
York."  The  affirmative  of  the  proposition  was  maintained 
by  the  representatives  of  the  Senior  Class :  Charles  Ben- 
ton of  Phelps,  New  York,  Ernest  B.  Price  of  Beaver  Dam, 
Wisconsin,  and  James  M.  Spinning  of  Rochester.  The 
Junior  debaters — Howard  S.  Le  Roy  of  Olean,  New  York, 
Walter  S.  Forsyth  of  Rochester  and  Clarence  H.  Kaiser 
of  Rochester,  argued  for  the  negative.  The  debate  was  ex- 
cellent in  form  and  in  substance,  showing  progress  over  any 
Ailing  Debate  heretofore  held.  The  judges — Messrs. 
James  P.  B.  Duffy,  John  F.  Forbes  and  Edward  R.  Fore- 
man, of  Rochester, — awarded  the  prize  for  successful  main- 
tenance of  their  position  to  the  debaters  of  the  Senior  Class. 
The  prize  for  individual  excellence  they  awarded  to  Mr. 
Charles  Benton. 
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These  judges  were  chosen  with  care  and  special  regard 
to  the  character  of  the  question  under  debate.  Mr.  Duffy 
is  proprietor  of  a  large  department  store  employing  many 
wage  earners.  Dr.  Forbes  is  well  known  for  public  spirited 
interest  in  the  humanitarian  aspect  of  industry.  Mr.  Fore- 
man is  a  lawyer  in  active  practice  of  his  profession. 

BACCALAUREATE  SUNDAY 

The  baccalaureate  sermon  was  preached  by  President 
Rhees  in  the  First  Baptist  Church.  Bishop  W.  F.  Mac- 
Dowell  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  Professor 
William  C.  Morey  were  seated  with  President  Rhees  on 
the  rostrum  during  the  services.  The  text  was :  "The  Lord 
is  righteous,  He  loveth  righteousness.  The  upright  shall 
behold  his  face."  President  Rhees  set  before  the  young 
graduates  the  task  of  making  their  moral  judgments  keep 
pace  with  the  magnitude  of  present  day  enterprises,  and  in- 
dicated that  therein  was  a  challenge  to  that  clear  power  of 
insight  and  sure  exercise  of  judgment  the  bringing  of  which 
to  full  activity  is  the  ideal  of  all  college  training. 

In  the  evening  at  the  First  Methodist  Church,  Bishop 
MacDowell  spoke  before  the  Christian  Associations  of  the 
College  with  much  inspiration. 

CLASS  DAY 

The  women  of  the  Senior  Class  held  their  Class  Day  ex- 
ercises as  usual  in  the  morning,  at  the  Alumni  Gymnasium 
and  on  the  Campus.  The  Class  presented  to  the  College 
seventy-five  dollars  for  the  new  Endowment  Fund. 

The  men  held  their  Class  Day  farewell  meeting  on  the 
Campus  in  the  afternoon.  They  presented  to  the  College 
a  new  case  for  periodicals  for  the  Library. 
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MEMORIAL  TO  PROFESSORS  LATTIMORE  AND  ROBINSON 

An  unusual  feature  of  Commencement  Week  was  the 
quiet  hour  set  apart  on  Monday  afternoon  for  addresses  in 
memory  of  the  two  members  of  the  Faculty  who  had  passed 
away  during  the  year.  A  good  number  of  Alumni  gathered 
in  the  familiar  Chapel  in  Anderson  Hall  at  four-thirty. 
President  Rhees  spoke  in  general  concerning  the  loss  which 
the  College  had  suffered  and  the  abiding  treasure  of  memory 
and  high  influence  which  death  cannot  take  away.  Pro- 
fessor George  M.  Forbes,  a  student  under  Professor  Latti- 
more  and  later  his  colleague  in  the  Faculty,  spoke  of  him 
as  teacher  and  as  colleague.  Professor  Henry  E.  Lawrence, 
a  student  under  Professor  Robinson  and  later  his  succes- 
sor in  the  Department  of  Physics,  spoke  concerning  his  for- 
mer teacher  and  chief.  There  was  strong  testimony  from 
all  three  speakers  to  the  quiet  power  of  Christian  manhood 
exercised  by  both  these  men. 

THE  PHI  BETA  KAPPA  ORATION 

Former  President  Ira  Remsen  delivered  the  oration  be- 
fore the  New  York  Iota  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  society  on 
Monday  evening  in  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church.  His 
subject  was  "Is  Science  Bankrupt?"  The  somewhat  as- 
tonishing question,  suggested  by  an  affirmation  made  by  a 
celebrated  French  litterateur,  was  quite  forcibly  answered 
in  the  negative.  Doctor  Remsen  set  forth  in  charming  style 
some  of  the  positive  accomplishments  of  science,  and  indi- 
cated possible  services  in  fields  not  yet  fully  influenced  by 
the  scientific  spirit — notably  our  social  and  political  life. 

THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  TRUSTEES 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  President  as  published  in  the 
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last  Bulletin  was  presented,  and  the  recommendations  there- 
in contained  were  approved. 

President  Rhees  called  particular  attention  to  the  gift  by 
Mrs.  Aristine  Pixley  Munn  of  nearly  two  acres  of  land 
on  University  Avenue  at  the  corner  of  Prince  Street,  to  be 
used  for  the  new  buildings  for  women  students.  Mrs. 
Munn,  who  is  ninety-six  years  of  age,  takes  the  liveliest 
interest  in  the  new  development  of  co-ordinate  work  for 
young  women.  She  is  the  mother  of  Doctor  John  P.  Munn 
of  New  York,  first  vice-president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  resulted  as 
follows : 

President,  Lewis  P.  Ross;  First  Vice-President,  John  P. 
Munn;  Second  Vice-President,  William  R.  Taylor;  Secre- 
tary and  Attorney,  Charles  M.  Williams ;  Treasurer,  Joseph 
T.  Ailing.  Members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  to  serve 
for  three  years :  Joseph  T.  Ailing,  Selden  S.  Brown,  Rush 
Rhees,  Rufus  A.  Sibley,  Charles  M.  WiUiams. 

ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  IOTA  OF  PHI 
BETA  KAPPA 

A  public  meeting  of  resident  members  of  the  Iota  of  New 
York  and  of  fifteen  other  chapters  of  the  fraternity  was 
held  on  May  17  at  the  Genesee  Valley  Club.  Vice-Presi- 
dent Gale  presided,  and  addresses  were  made  by  President 
Rhees  and  Professor  Walter  Rauschenbusch.  The  seven 
undergraduate  members  from  the  Class  of  1913  were  initi- 
ated at  this  meeting,  as  follows  :  Arthur  A.  Backhaus,  Mary 
E.  Bliss,  Carolyn  M.  Castle,  Lester  S.  D.  Kennell,  Henry  G. 
May,  Benjamin  H.  Root,  James  M.  Spinning. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  Iota  Chapter  on  June  17,  Presi- 
dent L.  Emmett  Holt,  '75,  presided.  The  alumni  members 
elected  in  1912  were  initiated,  Pres.  Eldon  Grant  Burritt, 
'91,  and  Mr.  Clinton  Wallace  Gilbert,  '91.    Mr.  George 
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Franklin  Bowerman,  '92,  librarian  of  the  Public  Library  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  was  elected  to  membership  in  the  chap- 
ter. New  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected  as  fol- 
lows:  President,  Dr.  John  P.  Munn,  70;  Vice-President, 
Dr.  William  Kirk ;  new  members  of  the  board  of  managers, 
Dr.  Charles  W.  Watkeys,  '01 ;  Eugene  Raines,  '02.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  board  of  managers  held  June  25,  the  present 
secretary,  John  R.  Slater,  and  treasurer,  Benjamin  B.  Chace, 
were  re-elected.  The  chapter  was  represented  at  the  Tri- 
ennial Council  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Fraternity  in  New 
York,  September  9  and  10,  by  the  president,  Dr.  John  P. 
Munn,  the  secretary,  and  Dr.  John  B.  Calvert,  '76. 

ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  ASSOCIATED  ALUMNI 

The  Alumni  gathered  as  usual  on  Tuesday  evening  for 
their  annual  meeting  and  social  hour.  The  President,  Dr. 
Rossiter  Johnson,  186,  of  New  York,  was  in  the  chair, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  Alumni  were  recorded  as 
present. 

The  committee  on  sub-freshmen  made  a  report  through 
its  chairman,  H.  A.  Kenyon,  1912. 

The  necrologist,  H.  K.  Phinney,  1877,  reported  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  Alumni  who  had  died  since  the  last  report : 

Class  Name  Date  of  Death  Age 

1854  Robert  Hughes  Fenn   May,        1913  79 

1855  Rev.  Philip  Safifery  Evans,  D.D.  .  .Feb.  20,  1913  84 

1856  John  Ronald  Leslie   Feb.   14,  1913  80 

1856  Rev.  Edwin  Sawyer  Walker  ....Aug.  15,  1912  84 

1857  Rev.Corliss  Barlow  Gardner,  D.D.  Dec.  6,  1912  83 

1861  Prof.  Otis  Hall  Robinson   Dec.  12,  1912  77 

1861  John  Hyman  Young  Dec.  18,  1912  72 

1866  John  Fahy   Oct.  7,  1912  69 

1870  Stephen  Mortimer  Coon   Apr.  9,  1913  68 
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1880  William  Poole  Goodrich 

1883  Howard  Bailey   

1894  Edward  Clark  Hard  .  . . 
1896  Rev.  Ulis  Luke  Joyce  . . 


Nov.  6,  1912  55 

Nov.  26,  1911  48 

Oct.  12,  1912  40 

Feb.  23,  1913  45 


The  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  presented  and  ordered 
filed  after  the  Auditing  Committee  had  reported  that  the 
accounts  were  correct  and  all  vouchers  on  file. 

Officers  for  the  following  year  were  elected  as  follows : 
President  Lem  W.  Bowen,  1879,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Vice- 
President  Edmund  Lyon,  1877,  Rochester;  members  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  Henry  D.  Shedd,  1895,  Roger  Welling- 
ton, 1907. 

Committees  for  the  next  year  were  announced  as  foh 
lows :  Nominations,  Willis  S.  Paine,  1868,  Dr.  C.  S.  Starr, 
1865,  E.  D.  Chapin,  1864. 

Auditing,  M.  C.  Ernsberger,  1888,  R.  A.  Hamilton,  1895, 
George  B.  Miller,  1896. 

Sub-Freshmen,  H.  A.  Smith  1907,  M.  D.  Lawless  1909, 
Lester  O.  Wilder  1911,  Earl  B.  Taylor  1912,  George  Ra- 
maker  1909. 


The  Third  Presbyterian  Church  was  filled  with  a  repre- 
sentative audience  of  Alumni  students,  trustees,  and  friends 
of  the  University  on  Wednesday  morning  at  ten  o'clock, 
for  the  graduation  exercises  of  the  sixty-third  class  to  leave 
the  University.  According  to  custom  the  Senior  orations 
in  competition  for  the  Davis  prizes,  preceded  the  awarding 
of  degrees.  The  speakers  and  their  subjects  were:  Ed- 
ward Dana  Caulkins  of  Gowanda,  N.  Y.  on  War  and  the 
Wage  Earner;  James  Martin  Spinning  of  Rochester,  on 
Matthew  Arnold  and  His  Message ;  Lester  Spruce  De  Alton 
Kennell  of  Rochester,  on  Prison  Reform;  William  Millar 
Anderson  of  Linwood,  N.  Y.  on  The  Country  Life  Move- 
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ment;  and  Ernest  Batson  Price  of  Beaver  Dam,  Wis.  on 
General  William  Booth,  a  Citizen  of  the  World. 

The  speaking  was  of  a  high  order  of  excellence.  The 
prizes  were  awarded :  First  prize  to  Edward  Dana  Caulk- 
ins  and  the  second  to  Ernest  Batson  Price.  The  committee 
of  award  consisted  of  the  Reverend  Mitchell  Bronk,  1886, 
of  Troy,  N.  Y. ;  Mr.  George  Elmer  Frail,  1888,  of  Erie,  Pa. ; 
and  Dean  William  Craig  Wilcox,  1888,  of  the  University 
of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  la. 

Other  prizes  and  honors  for  the  year  were  announced  by 
President  Rhees  as  follows : 

The  Elizabeth  M.  Anderson  prize  for  an  essay  upon  The 
Archangels  Michael,  Gabriel  and  Raphael  in  Art,  to  Avadna 
G.  Loomis  and  Henry  Peter  Blaeser  of  Rochester;  the  Co- 
lonial Dames  prize  for  an  essay  upon  John  Wesley's  Calm 
Appeal  and  its  Effect  upon  the  Colonies,  to  Helen  Eva  Sei- 
fert  of  Rochester;  the  Ailing  Prizes  for  excellence  in  pub- 
lic debate,  to  representatives  of  the  Senior  Class — James 
Martin  Spinning  of  Rochester,  Charles  Benton  of  Phelps, 
Ernest  Batson  Price  of  Beaver  Dam,  Wis. — for  the  most 
effective  maintenance  of  their  position,  and  Charles  Benton 
of  Phelps  for  individual  excellence;  the  Hull  prize  for  an 
essay  upon  The  Life  and  Work  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  to 
James  Martin  Spinning  of  Rochester;  the  N.  B.  Ellison 
Prize  for  an  essay  upon  The  Origin  and  Growth  of  Mu- 
nicipal Government  in  the  State  of  New  York,  to  George 
Edmund  Palmer  of  Lisle ;  the  Peace  Essay  Prize  for  an  es- 
say upon  International  Arbitration  and  the  Establishment 
of  International  Law,  to  Henry  Gustav  May  of  Dallas,  Ore- 
gon ;  the  Williams  Memorial  Prize  for  an  essay  upon  the 
Life  and  Work  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  to  Annie  Louise 
Craigie  and  Carrie  May  Heath  of  Rochester;  the  Alumnse 
Prize  for  the  best  woman's  senior  essay,  to  Anna  Seely 
Hunt  of  Rochester;  the  Stoddard  Prize  in  Mathematics, 
for  Work  in  Analytic  Geometry  and  the  Calculus,  first 
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prize  to  Fred  William  Armbruster  of  Rochester,  second 
prize  to  Louis  Gottlieb  of  Rochester;  the  Wile  Prizes  in 
Biology,  for  proficiency  in  the  work  of  courses  1  and  2  in 
Biology,  first  prize  to  Ruth  L.  Becker  of  Rochester ;  second 
prize  to  Arthur  H.  Bates  of  Hemlock;  the  Dewey  prizes 
for  excellence  in  public  declamation,  first  prize  to  Harold 
Robert  Levi  of  Rochester;  second  prize  to  Charles  Willard 
Burt  of  Kendall. 

Dean  Bliss  then  presented  to  the  President  on  behalf  of 
the  Faculty  24  young  men  and  34  young  women  for  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Arts;  and  22  young  men  and  5  young 
women  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

After  their  degrees  had  been  conferred  by  President 
Rhees  in  the  name  of  the  Trustees,  he  made  the  parting 
address  to  the  Class  on  behalf  of  the  Faculty. 

Professor  Burton  next  presented  the  following  candi- 
dates for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts :  Earl  Ashmore 
Partridge,  A.  B.  Colgate  1904,  in  Latin  Literature  and  Ro- 
man History,  thesis :  The  Constitutional  Questions  in- 
volved in  the  Dispute  between  Caesar  and  the  Senate;  Earl 
Burt  Taylor,  A.  B.  1912,  in  History,  thesis :  The  Extra-Con- 
stitutional Character  of  the  English  Cabinet  System;  and 
Claribel  Ruth  Jennings,  A.  B.  1909,  in  English  and  History, 
thesis :  The  Teaching  of  Secondary  Rhetoric  in  America. 

The  following  were  presented  for  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Science:  Harrison  Estell  Howe,  B.  S.  Earlham  1911,  in 
Chemistry  and  Biology,  thesis :  The  Quantitative  Determi- 
nation of  Antimony;  Ernest  Little,  B.  S.  1911,  in  Chemis- 
try, thesis :  The  Reduction  of  Alkaline  Copper  Sulphate  So- 
lutions as  Applied  to  Sugar  Analysis;  Edward  August 
Rykenboer,  B.  S.  1912,  in  Chemistry,  thesis :  Acetyl-cellulose 
and  the  Action  of  Acetic  Anhydride  on  the  Cellulose  of 
Vegetable  Ivory;  and  Grace  Elizabeth  Curtis,  Ph.B.  1906, 
in  Biology,  thesis :  The  Xerophytic  Structure  of  the  Be- 
gonias. 
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upon  each  of  these  candidates  the  degree  recommended 
was  conferred. 

Professor  Forbes  then  presented  the  candidates  for  hon- 
orary degrees,  as  follows : 

The  degree  Master  of  Arts,  honorary,  was  conferred 
upon  Homer  DeWilton  Brookins,  B.  S.  1880,  for  long  con- 
tinued service  to  the  cause  of  religious  journalism,  and  a 
life  of  devotion  to  high  literary  ideals. 

The  degree  Doctor  of  Divinity,  was  conferred  upon  the 
Rev.  John  Quincy  Adams  1874,  Librarian  and  member  of 
the  Faculty  of  The  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  and  for 
many  years  previously  pastor  of  important  churches ;  upon 
the  Rev.  Augustine  Spencer  Carman,  1882,  minister  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church,  Marietta,  Ohio,  and  for  many  years 
prior  thereto,  secretary  of  Denison  University;  and  upon 
the  Rev.  Mitchell  Bronk,  minister  of  the  Second  Baptist 
Church  of  Troy,  New  York,  and  thoughtful  student  of  The- 
ology. 

The  Degree  Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred  upon  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Wakefield  Goodspeed,  D.D.  1863,  until  1912  trus- 
tee and  secretary  of  the  University  of  Chicago  from  its  foun- 
dation in  1890,  and  Registrar  of  that  L^niversity  from  1896 
to  1912;  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  the  establishment  of 
the  University  of  Chicago ;  and  upon  Professor  William 
Craig  Wilcox,  1888,  Professor  of  History  and  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  in  the  University  of  Iowa. 

The  award  of  honorary  degrees  this  year  was  made  still 
more  impressive  than  formerly  by  placing  over  each  can- 
didate's head  the  hood  appropriate  to  his  degree,  after  his 
diploma  had  been  handed  to  him  by  the  President. 

THE  ALUMNI  DINNER 

It  was  at  this  function  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Alumni 
over  the  splendid  accomplishments  and  promise  of  the  year 
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found  most  spontaneous  expression.  President  Johnson 
was  in  the  chair  and  with  him  at  the  high  table  were  a  dis- 
tinguished number  of  the  University's  trustees  and  special 
guests.  After  the  dinner  had  been  served,  Doctor  Johnson 
opened  the  postprandial  performances  by  a  very  happy  and 
witty  speech,  in  which  he  acted  also  as  spokesman  for  the 
Class  of  1863,  of  which  he  is  a  member.  At  the  close  of 
his  address  he  introduced  President  Rhees. 

At  the  opening  of  his  address  President  Rhees  referred 
to  the  loss  the  year  had  brought  to  the  College  in  the  death 
of  Professors  Lattimore  and  Robinson,  and  at  his  sugges- 
tion all  present  rose  and  drank  a  silent  toast  to  the  memory 
of  these  two  noble  men  and  teachers. 

A  year  before  Doctor  Rhees  had  announced  to  the  Alumni 
the  subscription  of  over  $900,000  towards  a  new  endowment 
of  $1,100,000.  At  the  dinner  this  year  the  subscription  of 
over  $1,600,000  was  announced,  and  the  actual  payment  to 
the  University  treasury  of  over  $850,000  was  reported.  The 
expectation  was  also  expressed  that  the  balance  of  $40,000 
needed  to  fulfil  the  task  undertaken  the  year  before  would 
be  secured  in  the  not  distant  future. 

President  Rhees  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  one  of 
the  needs  which  this  new  endowment  was  to  supply  was 
the  demand  for  some  new  teachers  in  the  Faculty.  He  an- 
nounced three  appointments  to  fill  new  chairs  now  first  es- 
tablished, viz. :  Doctor  Ewald  Eiserhardt  to  be  Assistant 
Professor  of  German;  Mr.  Laurence  B.  Packard,  to  be 
Instructor  in  History,  and  Mr.  George  Chester  Curtiss  to 
be  Instructor  in  English. 

He  also  announced  the  appointment  of  Doctor  Meyer 
Jacobstein,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Dakota,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of 
Economics  in  Rochester,  to  succeed  Doctor  F.  T.  Stockton, 
who  had  resigned  to  go  to  the  University  of  Indiana;  and 
of  Doctor  Wilbur  H.  Cramblet  to  be  Instructor  in  Math- 
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matics  to  succeed  Doctor  Douglas  Killam  who  had  re- 
signed to  go  to  the  University  of  Alberta. 

President  Rhees  referred  to  many  gifts  received  during 
the  year,  in  addition  to  the  large  contributions  for  new 
endowment.  He  made  particular  reference  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Kreyer  Prize  in  German,  by  Doctor  Carl 
Traugott  Kreyer  of  Nervi,  Italy,  a  graduate  of  the  class  of 
1863,  who  had  made  this  gift  in  recognition  of  the  semi- 
centennial of  his  graduation.  He  stated  that  the  class  of 
1897  had  made  a  contribution  of  $250  towards  the  cost  of 
the  new  dormitory ;  that  1888  had  promised  a  portrait  of 
Professor  Robinson ;  that  1893  would  make  a  gift  the  exact 
form  of  which  would  be  announced  later;  that  1908  would 
give  a  cup  to  be  awarded  to  that  fraternity  group  in  the 
college  which  maintains  during  a  full  college  year  the  high- 
est average  standing  in  college  studies.  The  purpose  of 
this  cup  is  to  stimulate  competitive  interest  in  the  intellec- 
tual side  of  college  life. 

The  next  speaker  was  the  Rev.  John  Love,  D.D.,  1868,  of 
Philadelphia,  who  spoke  on  behalf  of  his  class,  and  read 
a  witty  poem  which  recalled  the  old  days,  and  also  breathed 
loyal  hope  for  those  which  are  to  come.  The  Rev.  E.  W. 
Hunt,  1873,  of  Syracuse,  Nebraska,  and  Doctor  Ward  F. 
Sutherland,  1878,  of  Wellsville,  were  to  have  spoken  for 
their  classes,  but  were  compelled  to  leave  before  their  names 
were  called. 

The  last  speaker  was  Doctor  William  Craig  Wilcox,, 
1888.  He  made  a  brief  and  interesting  comparison  be- 
tween the  University  of  twenty-five  years  ago  and  that  of 
to-day. 

From  this  dinner  the  Alumni  carried  with  them  to  their 
homes  heighteneed  enthusiasm  and  larger  hopes  for  their 
Alma  Mater. 
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THE  ALUMNAE  DINNER 

The  chapel  in  Anderson  Hall  was  crowded  by  the 
Alumnae  and  their  guests,  gathered  for  the  third  annual 
alumnae  dinner.  Miss  Marion  Melville,  1907,  President 
of  the  Alumnae,  acted  as  toastmistress.  Addresses  were 
made  by  Professor  John  R.  Slater,  by  Miss  Jessie  Collins 
of  the  Polish  Institute,  by  Miss  Evelyn  O'Connor,  1903, 
and  by  Mrs.  Fannie  R.  Bigelow,  who  reported  for  the 
Anthony  Memorial  Fund.  President  Rhees,  who  has  to 
divide  his  time  between  the  two  dinners,  was  the  last  speak- 
er. In  addition  to  the  announcements  already  reported  in 
the  account  of  the  Alumni  dinner,  he  called  attention  of 
the  Alumnae  to  the  two  new  and  beautiful  buildings,  Cath- 
arine Strong  Hall  and  Anthony  Memorial  Hall,  which  are 
being  erected  for  the  women  students  on  the  land  given  for 
that  purpose  by  Mrs.  Aristine  Pixley  Munn. 

THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION 

This  meeting  was  held  immediately  at  the  close  of  the 
Commencement  dinner.  Miss  Marion  Melville,  1907,  presi- 
dent of  the  Association,  was  in  the  chair.  Routine  business 
was  transacted.  The  Committee  on  the  Alumnae  Prize 
reported  that  the  prize  for  1913  had  been  awarded  to  Anna 
S.  Hunt.  In  order  to  keep  an  accurate  record  of  the  resi- 
dence and  occupation  of  each  alumna,  it  had  been  voted 
at  the  December  meeting  of  the  Association  that  a  statisti- 
cian be  appointed.  Miss  Clara  B.  Crittenden,  1907,  as 
statistician,  gave  her  first  report.  The  office,  although 
arduous,  promises  to  be  exceedingly  helpful.  Miss  Ethel 
Rogers,  1907,  was  appointed  by  the  President  as  a  Com- 
mittee of  One  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  women  of  the 
city  interested  in  the  college.  The  annual  election  resulted 
as  follows :  President,  Mrs.  Helen  Rogers  Cross,  1905 ; 
First  Vice  President,  Miss  Edna  Parker,  1909;  Second 
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Vice  President,  Mrs.  Frances  Angevine  Gray,  1909 ;  Re- 
cording Secretary,  Miss  Marian  Maguire,  1912;  Corre- 
sponding Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Miss  Elizabeth  Foulds, 
1910;  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  Miss  Marian 
Meulendyke,  1909;  Miss  Katherine  Bowen,  1910. 

THE  president's  RECEPTION 

The  Commencement  exercises  were  brought  to  a  close* 
so  far  as  official  appointments  are  concerned,  with  the 
reception  at  the  President's  House  on  Wednesday  evening. 
There  were  gathered  a  large  company  of  Alumni,  both 
from  a  distance  and  from  the  city,  with  many  other  friends 
of  the  University.  All  were  filled  with  feelings  of  high 
felicitation  for  the  University. 
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Some  Class  Reunions 

THE  CLASS  OF  1863 

This  class  has  made  a  record  for  bodily  vigor  and  en- 
durance. When  we  assembled  to  observe  our  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  not  one  of  our  number  had  yet  died.  When, 
at  the  last  Commencement,  we  gathered — a  few  of  us — to 
celebrate  our  fiftieth  anniversary  we  were  still  making 
good.  For,  assuming  that  the  two  from  whom  we  failed 
to  hear  were  yet  living,  eighteen  still  survived  out  of  the 
thirty-two  that  were  graduated  fifty  years  before. 

Nine  of  us  were  present  at  the  reunion  last  June.  The 
names  are  as  follows :  Alonzo  Rochester  Clarkson,  Rolland 
Clarke  Cooke,  Thomas  J.  Goodspeed,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Jacob 
A.  Hoekstra,  Rossiter  Johnson ,  LL.D.,  Carl  Traugott 
Kreyer,  Ph.  D.,  LL.D.,  Charles  C.  Puffer,  Volney  A.  Sage, 
Donald  J.  Sinclair.  We  met  at  the  University  Club  on 
Gibbs  Street,  and  sat  down  to  a  sumptuous  dinner,  the  ex- 
pense of  which  was  met  by  our  classmate  C.  C.  Puffer. 
For  three  hours  we  talked  as  only  college  boys  of  fifty 
years  standing  can  talk,  recalling  the  never-to-be-forgotten 
past,  reciting  old  jokes,  speaking  tenderly  and  lovingly  of 
the  men  that  had  taught  us  and  helped  us  in  so  many  ways, 
remembering  classmates  that  have  fallen  by  the  way,  and 
telling  something  of  our  personal  experiences  during  the 
years.  For  three  hours  we  were  almost  young  again.  But 
to  one  of  us,  at  least,  the  sentiment  in  the  lines  of  John 
Burroughs  came  with  insistent  force, 

"One  may  return  to  the  place  of  his  birth, 
He  can  not  go  back  to  his  youth." 
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In  spite  of  laughter  and  jollity  and  good  cheer  we  were 
old  men — most  of  us  bald,  and  gray-headed. 

From  the  dinner  we  went  to  the  Campus.  We  rejoiced 
at  the  evidences  of  growth  and  prosperity  that  met  our 
eyes  at  every  turn.  We  concluded  that  Rochester  is  all 
right,  Alma  Mater  is  all  right,  the  men  now  at  the  helm 
in  University  affairs  are  worthy  successors  to  the  noble 
men  of  fifty  years  ago  and  are  all  right.  Our  last  act  in 
the  reunion  was  to  gather  around  the  class  tree,  clasp  hands, 
and  sing  a  parting  song.  The  singing  was  not  altogether 
above  criticism,  but  it  was  the  best  we  could  do. 

We  have  decided  to  hold  another  reunion  at  the  end  of 
five  years,  we  did  not  venture  to  put  it  at  the  end  of  an- 
other fifty  years. 

V.  A.  Sage. 

Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y. 

CLASS  OF  1868 

The  class  of  '68  held  a  reunion  on  Commencement  Day 
to  celebrate  their  45th  anniversary.  Of  the  twenty-one 
who  graduated  at  Corinthian  Hall,  fifteen  are  still  living, 
seven  of  whom  are  in  professional  life.  Six  were  present 
at  the  reunion.  Paine,  Class  President,  Davis,  Secretary, 
Morey,  Kuichling,  Andrews  and  Love.  After  the  Com- 
mencement exercises,  the  class  were  welcomed  to  the  old- 
fashioned  and  well-known  homestead  of  J.  Sherlock 
Andrews  on  St.  Paul  street,  where  they  were  royally  enter- 
tained at  a  sumptuous  repast  with  the  courtly  manners  and 
thoughtful  consideration  for  which  our  host  is  so  well- 
known.  There  were  several  communications  from 
absentees.  Taylor  was  summoned  elsewhere  to  receive  an 
additional  honorary  degree,  Milne  was  detained  by  the 
duties  incident  to  the  Commencement  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Albany  of  which  for  years  he  has  been  the  popu- 
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lar  President.  Clarkson,  Bailey  and  Clark  were  likewise 
heard  from. 

There  were  reminiscences  of  college  days  and  the  con- 
trasts in  campus  and  other  features  between  then  and  now. 
The  men  of  '68  feel  honored  by  the  long-time  and  efficient 
service  on  the  Faculty  of  our  distinguished  classmate,  Dr. 
Morey,  by  the  eminent  service  for  27  years  of  Taylor  as 
President  of  Vassar,  by  the  prominence  of  Paine  in  bank- 
ing circles,  and  of  Kuichling  in  civil  engineering.  Love 
represented  us  at  the  Alumni  Luncheon  m  warm  and  loyal 
tributes  to  the  distinguished  Faculty  of  45  years  ago,  only 
one  of  whom  survives.  The  ovation  accorded  to  the  gifted 
Gilmore,  whose  famous  hymn  "He  Leadeth  Me"  has  been 
translated  into  many  tongues  will  long  be  cherished  in 
happy  memory.  Our  class  had  the  good  fortune  to  enjoy 
the  best  and  ripest  years  of  Dr.  Martin  B.  Anderson.  As 
a  teacher  he  may  have  had  one  peer — the  famous  Mark 
Hopkins,  but  he  had  no  superior.  In  his  chapel  talks  as 
well  as  his  class  room  teachings  he  was  an  inspiration — a 
veritable  intellectual  dynamo.  His  mission  was  to  make 
men.  He  gave  thoughts  that  he  might  teach  the  art  of 
thinking.  He  taught  men  to  take  life  seriously.  He  made 
us  see  that  "Life  is  real — life  is  earnest." 

"Bring  things  to  pass,  gentlemen"  was  his  oft-repeated 
phrase.  One  of  his  "nuggets"  of  wisdom  may  well  be 
recalled :  "Young  gentlemen  never  undervalue  the  judg- 
ments of  women — they  may  not  be  able  to  give  you  a  rea- 
son for  what  they  think,  but  nine  times  out  of  ten  they 
are  right — they  have  a  kind  of  horse-sense."  Dr.  Ander- 
son left  an  indelible  impress  on  his  students  that  tended 
to  a  high  type  of  manhood.  He  built  himself  into  the  Uni- 
versity. It  became  his  legatee,  but  his  best  bequest  was 
himself.  "Si  monumentum  requiris  circumspice."  The 
men  of  '68  rejoice  in  the  splendid  advance  of  Rochester 
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University,  they  believe  in  a  bright  future  and  crescent 
prosperity   under   the   able   administration   of  President 

JOHN  LOVZ. 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

THE  CLASS  OF  1878 


In  response  to  the  call  of  our  committee  the  following 
seven  members  of  the  illustrious  class  of  1878  got  together, 
on  Tuesday  afternoon  of  Commencement  week  to  observe 
the  thirty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  bereavement  and  calam- 
ity that  the  University  sustained  in  the  loss  of  our  class 
by  graduation.  The  seven  were:  George  M.  and  John  F. 
Forbes,  Morton  Minot,  Thomas  T.  Rowe,  George  F.  Slo- 
cum,  Roy  C.  Webster  and  Ward  T.  Sutherland. 

We  met  at  'Tort"  Slocum's  law  office  and  without  wait- 
ing for  ceremony  or  set  program  the  reunion  began  and 
the  delightful  renewal  of  the  fellowship  of  auld  lang  syne. 
After  waiting  awhile  at  "Sloe's"  for  late  comers  we  went, 
as  a  committee  of  the  whole,  in  search  of  our  absent  class- 
man ''Dave"  Hill  of  the  staff  of  the  Rochester  Herald, 
without  whom  ,we  all  felt  that  our  Reunion  would  be  in- 
complete. We  found  him  in  the  Herald  Building  busily 
engaged  in  preparations  for  his  task  of  telling  the  world 
on  Wednesday  what  it  had  done  Tuesday,  and  what  it 
ought  to  do  every  day  of  the  week.  We  used  our  best 
endeavors  to  persuade  him  that  the  world  had  already 
received  from  him  through  the  pages  of  the  Herald  so 
much  information,  true  and  false,  and  so  much  counsel 
that  it  could  be  trusted  for  a  few  hours  to  go  without 
guidance,  while  he  came  with  us  reunioning;  but  like  the 
immortal  sentinel  at  Pompeii  and  that  other  immortal  Boy 
who  "stood  on  the  burning  deck,"  he  remained  immovable 
at  his  post  of  duty  and  we  had  to  go  on  our  way  without 
him. 

The  Seven  took  a  trolley  car  for  the  Newport  crossing. 
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and  from  there  it  was  a  delightful  ramble  to  the  Newport 
House,  enshrined  in  the  memory  of  many  generations  of 
college  boys  as  the  scene  of  college  festivity.  The  old  place 
looked  just  as  it  did  thirty-nine  years  ago  when  as  a  crowd 
of  callow  freshmen,  before  the  days  of  the  railroad,  we 
journeyed  there  in  a  carryall  for  our  first  class  banquet. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  march  of  that  vandal,  Progress,  will 
be  stayed  before  it  reaches  this  quaint  and  picturesque 
haven  on  the  Irondequoit.  As  the  chief  rendezvous  for 
college  outings  in  the  old  days,  the  Rochester  boys  of  the 
seventies  and  earlier  do  not  want  to  think  of  any  garish, 
up-to-date,  brick  and  concrete  structure  in  place  of  the  old- 
time  Newport  House  that  we  so  pleasantly  remember. 

We  were  glad  to  find  that  Eighty-eight  had  also  selected 
the  Newport  as  the  place  of  their  Reunion.  A  baseball 
game  was  soon  arranged  between  the  two  classes.  As 
only  six  of  our  men  were  available  for  baseball  purposes. 
Eighty-eight  loaned  us  three  men  and  the  nine  thus  formed 
lined  up  against  the  all-eighty-eight  combination.  We  won 
a  famous  victory  over  the  striplings  who  had  been  only 
twenty-five  brief  summers  out  of  college. 

The  game  over,  we  were  called  to  dinner  which  was 
served  in  the  Newport's  best  style.  Around  the  table  we 
listened  to  letters  from  the  absent,  and  one  and  another  told 
of  what  he  had  seen  and  heard  of  our  classmen  scattered 
over  the  earth  from  California  to  Burmah.  The  lights 
and  shadows  of  thirty-five  years  were  mingled  in  the  table 
reminiscences,  but  the  radiant  things  loomed  largest  as 
we  viewed  the  years  in  perspective.  Then  a  little  season, 
all  too  short,  of  talking  things  over,  on  the  veranda  and 
grounds  and  along  the  shore  of  the  bay.  Then  we  went 
on  board  a  launch  at  the  Newport  wharf  and  a  short  sail, 
in  the  after  glow  of  sunset  flooding  bay  and  lake,  brought 
us  to  .Sea  Breeze,  where  we  took  the  trolley  for  the  city 
and  the  college  campus,  and  at  the  Gymnasium  our  1878 
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Class  Reunion  merged  into  the  larger  Reunion  of  the 
Associated  Alumni. 

Ward  T.  Sutherland. 

Wellsville,  N.  Y. 

THE  CLASS  OF  1883 

The  Class  of  '83  has  twenty-five  members  who  still  sur- 
vive their  graduation  from  the  University.  As  the  class 
had  no  permanent  officers  and  also  failed  to  provide  means 
for  getting  itself  together,  a  self-appointed  committee 
undertook  the  task. 

The  committee  sent  out  twenty-five  urgent  invitations 
and  received  about  fifteen  replies,  which  proves  Mr.  Bok's 
contention  that  collegians  are  not  educated  in  manners, 
and  it  also  shows  that  there  has  been  no  change  in  this 
respect  in  the  past  thirty  years. 

The  reunion  consisted  of  a  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Seneca 
and  the  men  who  attended  were  Andrew,  Caulkins,  Lowe, 
Tooley,  Vary,  Warren  and  Wheelock.  Although  the  num- 
ber was  small,  every  man  present  met  at  least  one  class- 
mate whom  he  had  not  seen  since  1883.  It  took  two  hours 
for  the  members  present  to  tell  all  the  good  stories  they 
had  heard  since  graduation,  which  is  a  sad  commentary 
either  on  their  memories  or  their  environment. 

At  the  close  of  the  reunion  an  informal  permanent  or- 
ganization was  effected  with  a  view  to  holding  reunions 
every  five  years  in  the  future. 

C.  P.  H.  Vary. 

Newark,  N.  Y. 

THE   CLASS  OF  1888 

Eighty-eight's  reunions  begin  about  their  class  tree, 
whence  two  score  and  two  youths  set  out  a  quarter  century 
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ago  to  grapple  with  the  problems  of  life.  An  even  two 
score  are  still  maintaining  the  struggle.  Agate,  Ernsberger, 
Frail,  Gordon,  Gracey,  Grover,  Harris,  Hoyt,  Merrill, 
Schneider  and  Wilcox  came  back  for  our  twenty-fifth. 
Changed?  Yes.  Few  of  us  could  at  first  call  the  others  by 
name.  But  in  a  moment  we  were  all  back  on  the  footing  of 
the  oldeil  days. 

Decked  with  a  bit  of  foliage  from  the  class  tree,  the 
members  reached  the  Newport  House  by  trolley  and  motor 
boat,  and  were  photographed.  Nothing  could  better  prove 
that  men  never  cease  to  be  boys  than  the  strenuous  ball 
game  with  '78  which  followed. 

During  the  supper  letters  from  absent  members  were 
read.  Then  we  drew  our  chairs  in  a  circle  on  the  veranda, 
and  as  twilight  settled  into  darkness  we  told  stories — at 
least  some  of  us  did — until  we  were  compelled  to  admit 
that  even  reunions  must  have  an  end. 

Plans  already  undertaken  by  committee  to  present  a  life 
sized  portrait  of  the  late  Prof.  Robinson  to  the  University 
were  heartily  endorsed,  and  then  we  retraced  our  course 
to  the  Campus  to  find  the  Alumni  Smoker  nearly  over. 
At  the  Alumni  Dinner  we  met  again,  again  we  dined  and 
sang  our  college  songs,  and  then  we  separated  until  the 
next  reunion. 

Elmer  G.  Frail. 

Erie,  Penna. 

THE   CLASS   OF  1893 

On  to  Manitou !  No  sound  can  conjure  more  mystic 
meaning  than  this  to  that  faithful  few  who  rally  to  the 
call — Ninety-three. 

"On  to  Manitou"  was  the  slogan  that  roused  the  col- 
lege neophyte  twenty-four  years  ago  to  brave  wind  and 
wave  of  Lake  Ontario  to  reach  the  banquet  hall  of  their 
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class  opponents.  ^'Washington  crossing  the  Delaware" 
fades  into  fancy  compared  with  the  mock  martyrdom  of 
that  dauntless  deed.  We  received  that  for  which  we  went 
— bruises,  black  eyes,  broken  noses  and  swollen  shins.  We 
poulticed  these  with  those  programs  our  opponents  never 
obtained. 

Twenty  years  absence  from  Alma  Mater  and  again 
sounded  through  the  air  ''On  to  Manitou."  This  time  it 
was  no  stealthy  tread,  no  "wee  small  hours."  Manhood 
had  supplanted  much  of  youth's  glamour.  Seventeen  vet- 
erans encamped  on  the  old  battlefield  to  review  their  feats 
and  defeats.  After  dress  parade,  they  played  ball,  but  the 
tougher  horsehide  gave  way  to  a  flabbier  sphere  of  large 
proportions,  indicative  no  doubt  of  the  changed  physique  of 
not  a  few  of  us.  There  was  the  banquet  and  the  inter- 
change of  jokes  and  personalities.  Ninety-three  drank  at 
the  fountain  of  youth  until  gone  completely  were  those  in- 
tervening days  between  "has  been"  and  "is." 

The  youngest  of  us  were  later  found  at  the  "Smoker" 
gazing  into  fond  faces  of  other  classes  while  vowing  un- 
swerving fidelity  to  the  University  of  Rochester.  What 
strides  "Alma  Mater"  has  taken !  When  Ninety-three  first 
came  upon  the  scene  of  action,  three  brown  stones  and  a 
cupola  greeted  their  gaze.  Today  we  needed  a  guide  to 
pilot  us  about  the  beauteous  structures  dotting  the  "Old 
familiar  place."  University  of  Rochester  is  a  thing  of 
beauty  and  reunions  a  joy  forever. 

Arthur  C.  Nute. 

Union  City,  Tenn. 

THE   CLASS  OF  1903 

Our  class  was  few  in  number  throughout  its  history, 
being  one  of  the  classes  happening  in  between  two  unusual- 
ly large  ones.   The  result  has  been  happy  in  that  the  friend- 
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ships  amongs  its  members  were  correspondingly  closer  than 
is  the  case  in  the  large  class.  However,  the  large  propor- 
tion of  our  number  attending  our  tenth  reunion  was  an 
agreeable  surprise,  the  only  regret  being  that  some  of  those 
who  live  at  considerable  distances  from  Rochester  and 
who  had  missed  our  third  and  fifth  reunions  were  again 
unable  to  come. 

The  Powers  Hotel  was  chosen  as  the  place  to  foregather 
and  shortly  after  noon  there  were  little  knots  of  fellows, 
each  fellow  in  each  knot  attempting  to  break  in  with  a 
"'Member  the  day  Prexy — "  etc.  After  a  little  a  start 
was  made  in  one  of  the  city's  large-town  features — a  big 
sight  seeing  automobile.  The  ride  took  the  stalwarts  of 
1903  to  Eastman-Durand  Park,  where  such  efforts  as  are 
always  made  by  fellows  "who  used  to  play  a  mighty  good 
game  of  ball  when  they  were  younger"  were  presented  to 
the  view  of  those  who  sought  the  cool  shades  of  the  park 
by  the  lakeside.  When  this  exercise,  quite  conducive,  in 
fellows  ten  years  old,  to  produce  various  sorenesses  known 
as  "charley  horses,"  was  carried  to  the  point  where  it  was 
considerable  effort  to  climb  aboard  the  spacious  "sight- 
seer" a  fresh  start  was  made. 

A  long  drive  in  the  cool  of  the  day  was  then  taken  to 
the  Oak  Hill  Country  Club.  On  our  arrival  there  the 
beautiful  club  house  and  grounds  seemed  to  attract  us,  it 
must  be  confessed,  no  more  than  they  might  attract  a  savage, 
for  the  sole  reason  that  the  tables,  bountifully  spread,  were 
ready.  Again  were  spent  some  hours  peculiar  to  such 
occasions.  Reminiscing  seems  the  only  way  to  pursue  hap- 
piness at  a  reunion  and  it  was  well  indulged  on  our  tenth 
"birthday.  As  well,  were  all  the  weighty  questions  of  state 
debated  and  disposed  of  satisfactorily  to  both  sides  of  the 
arguments.  After  what  seemed  a  very  few  minutes  there- 
of, McLaughlin  called  our  attention  to  the  rising  sun  as  a 
signal  to  break  up  that  could  not  be  disobeyed.   We  stepped 
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out  on  the  verandas  to  find  that  it  was  merely  a  large 
manufacturing  plant  burning  but  the  spell  was  broken  and 
we  sadly  started  cityward. 

Alma  Mater  has  so  far  received  only  congratulations  on 
her  material  progress  from  1903  but  it  is  our  sincere  hope 
that  by  our  next  reunion  time  we  shall  have  prospered  so 
much  that  we  will  be  able  to  take  the  front  ranks  in  that 
regard  despite  the  paucity  of  our  numbers. 

William  F.  Love. 

Rochester. 

THE   CLASS  OF  1908 

I  am  sure  that  there  was  a  thrill  of  expectation  in  the 
heart  of  every  man  of  1908  who  received  unfortunately 
late  notice  that  the  fifth  anniversary  of  our  graduation  was 
to  receive  fitting  celebration.  What  more  fitting 
meeting  place  than  the  Gym  about  which  so  many 
of  our  undergraduate  activities  centered?  We  who 
were  there  early  had  a  chance  to  look  out  upon 
the  same  yet  far  diflFerent  Campus  over  which  we 
had  marched  in  Class  Day  procession  five  years 
before.  Then  we  knew  there  was  room  for  development, 
in  fact  had  had  the  advantage  of  that  in  the  new  Eastman 
Building,  but  did  not  think  that  it  would  all  come  so  soon. 
But  the  Campus  did  not  get  much  attention  for  we  were 
there  to  renew  the  old  personal  associations  which  business 
calls  had,  in  a  measure,  broken.  It  could  not  be  that  five 
years  had  gone  by,  for  there  was  each  man  apparently  the 
same  as  in  undergraduate  days.  No  trouble  about  remem- 
bering his  name — and  nick  name!  Each  new  man  was 
welcomed  with  the  heartiness  which  is  one  of  the  fine 
memories  of  the  University,  restraints  fell  away  and  we 
were  all  ready  for  anything  Permanent  Secretary  John 
Burr  might  have  in  store  for  us.    That  something  led  to 
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Maplewood  when  we  had  gathered  strength  enough  for  a 
ball  game.  There  after  the  usual  preliminary  warming  up, 
and  some  of  us  seemed  to  need  a  great  deal,  two  teams 
were  chosen,  the  lot  making  it  so  that  most  of  the  benedicts 
were  on  one  side  while  the  bachelors  fought  on  the  side  of 
single  blessedness.  Double  blessedness  won,  but  with  food 
on  the  horizon  the  losers  did  not  seem  to  care.  By  this 
time  those  whom  business  had  kept  from  the  game  had  ar- 
rived and  after  posing  for  a  picture,  adjournment  was  made 
to  the  porch  where  dinner  was  served. 

Some  may  have  come  for  the  dinner  but  I  am  sure  that 
though  it  was  good  none  of  us  paid  much  attention  to  what 
we  were  eating  through  listening  to  narratives  of  individual 
achievement,  or  stories  of  more  or  less  age.  Word  was 
received  from  some  of  the  absentees  and  all  were  spoken 
of  as  we  recalled  bygone  incidents  of  undergraduate  days 
more  or  less  to  our  credit.  Darkness  had  come  before 
we  were  through  and  we  had  still  to  decide  a  fitting  me- 
morial to  the  occasion  and  our  love  for  Alma  Mater.  Sev- 
eral schemes  were  talked  of  but  the  weight  of  opinion 
shifted  to  one  in  the  end.  Thus  it  was  decided  that  the 
class  should  give  a  cup  to  be  known  as  ''The  Class  of  1908 
Scholastic  Cup"  to  be  held  each  year  by  the  university 
group  (fraternity  chapter  or  group  of  so-called  neutrals) 
having  had  the  highest  scholastic  average  the  preceding 
year.  The  Cup  becomes  the  permanent  possession  of  the 
group  holding  it  three  years  in  succession.  It  is  hoped 
that  thus,  with  cups  and  other  prizes  turning  attention  to 
athletics  and  other  forms  of  student  activities,  the  Class  Cup 
will  hold  the  student  attention  also  to  the  University  activity 
of  scholarship  and  culture  to  which  all  should  be  contribut- 
ing. 

Perhaps  the  best  part  of  all  the  reunion  was  the  Alumni 
Dinner  where  we  sat  not  as  members  of  a  class  but  as  the 
wards  of  Alma  Mater,  in  that,  one  with  the  oldest  and  most 
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illustrious  graduate — and  the  youngest.  There  were  most 
of  the  faces  so  familiar  to  us  in  the  old  days  and  many 
new  ones  in  the  faculty,  called  there  by  the  natural  growth 
of  the  University.  We  had  not  told  all  our  aims  or  ex- 
periences the  day  before  and  there  were  others  of  the 
classes  just  above  or  below  us  to  see  so  that  it  was  like 
a  continuous  reunion  and  ever  growing  happier.  We  may 
have  made  our  presence  felt  by  our  yells,  certainly  by  our 
numbers  and  the  manifested  joy  at  being  there  to  pay 
our  respects  to  Alma  Mater.  And  the  joy  grew  as  we 
heard  of  the  many  new  benefits  to  be  had  by  her  because 
of  the  new  endowment  fund,  seeing  in  them  the  better 
chance  to  live  her  destiny  to  the  full.  In  leaving  the  thought 
would  come  as  to  what  the  changes  would  be  in  the  next 
five  years.  We  all  will  be  there  more  loyal  to  and  apprecia- 
tive than  ever  of  Alma  Mater. 

Present  at  the  reunion,  dinner  or  both :  Akerly,  Allen, 
Barker,  Barss,  Benedict,  Burr,  Kneeland,  Meulendyke, 
Morris,  Pammeenter,  Power,  Pryor,  Rugg,  Sawers,  Taylor, 
Truex,  Wilder,  Wooden. 

C.  E.  Power. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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Autumn  Announcements 

THE  OPENING 

The  college  has  in  attendance  411  undergraduate  students 
— 248  men  and  163  women,  of  whom  60  men  and  39  women 
have  entered  as  freshmen,  4  men  and  4  women  being 
new  students  admitted  from  other  colleges  to  advanced 
standing. 

THE  FACULTY 

Two  new  assistant  professors  and  three  new  instructors 
have  taken  their  places  on  our  faculty  this  autumn.  Dr. 
Meyer  Jacobstein  has  succeeded  Dr.  F.  T.  Stockton  in  our 
work  in  Economics,  with  the  rank  of  Assistant  Professor. 
Dr.  Jacobstein  was  a  student  in  the  University  of  Roches- 
ter for  two  years,  from  1900  to  1902.  He  then  went  to 
Columbia  University  and  took  his  B.  A.  in  1904,  M.  A. 
in  1905,  and  Ph.  D.  in  1907.  During  1907-8  he  was  em- 
ployed as  an  expert  agent  in  the  Bureau  of  Corporations 
in  Washington;  1908-9  he  spent  abroad  on  a  traveling  fel- 
lowship from  Columbia.  In  1909  he  was  called  to  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota,  and  was  steadily 
advanced  in  grade  there.  He  is  the  author  of  two  mono- 
graphs, "The  Tobacco  Industry,"  and  "Financing  the  Grain 
Movement,"  also  of  several  articles  in  economic  journals. 

The  other  new  men  are  Dr.  Ewald  Eiserhardt,  Assistant 
Professor  of  German;  Dr.  Wilbur  H.  Cramblet,  Instructor 
in  Mathematics;  Mr.  Laurence  B.  Packard,  Instructor  in 
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History;  and  Mr.  George  Chester  Curtiss,  Instructor  in 
English.  The  qualifications  of  these  new  teachers  were  set 
forth  in  the  President's  Report  for  1912-13. 

All  these  new  men  have  taken  up  their  work  with  energy 
and  good  promise. 

Miss  Lois  Antoinette  Reed,  who  has  served  the  Uni- 
versity efficiently  as  Assistant  Librarian  for  three  years 
past,  resigned  the  first  of  August  to  go  to  the  Bryn  Mawr 
Library.  In  her  place  Miss  Fanny  E.  Marquard  has  been 
appointed.  Miss  Marquard  was  graduated  from  Wellesley 
College  in  1906,  and  from  the  New  York  State  Library 
School  in  1910.  Her  work  at  Albany  was  interrupted  by 
two  years  service  as  an  Assistant  in  the  Public  Library  at 
Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  1907-1909.  From  1910-1913  she 
was  First  Assistant  Cataloguer  in  the  Cleveland  Public 
Library,  and  this  past  summer  she  was  Instructor  in 
Library  Cataloguing  at  the  Summer  School  of  McGill 
University,  Montreal.  Miss  Marquard's  work  is  giving 
great  satisfaction. 

KENDRICK  HALL 

This  new  dormitory  opens  its  first  complete  year  with  a 
full  list  of  residents.  The  promise  of  its  usefulness  is  al- 
ready finding  fulfillment. 

THE  ENLARGED  HEATING  PLANT 

The  rebuilt  boiler  house  is  practically  finished,  and  is 
equipped  with  three  new  150  horse  power  boilers.  These 
taken  together  with  the  three  boilers  previously  installed 
gives  a  total  boiler  capacity  of  nearly  750  horse  power, 
enough  to  provide  for  our  present  need  and  for  considera- 
ble further  increase  in  the  number  of  our  buildings. 

The  present  need  above  referred  to  includes  the  two 
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women's  buildings  now  under  construction.  The  heat  con- 
duit has  been  extended  during  the  summer  from  the  Art 
Gallery  across  Prince  street  to  the  President's  house,  and 
thence  across  University  avenue  to  Strong  and  Anthony 
Halls. 

THE  NEW  women's  BUILDINGS 

The  erection  of  these  new  buildings  is  progressing,  and 
they  are  beginning  to  give  promise  of  great  dignity  and 
attractiveness  of  appearance.  They  are  being  built  from 
the  local  blue  lime  stone,  trimmed  with  a  light  Indiana  lime 
stone.  The  type  of  architecture  is  Academic  Gothic. 
Strong  Hall  is  strictly  fireproof,  and  Anthony  is  of  slow 
burning  construction.  They  will  provide  for  our  women 
students  an  admirable  equipment  for  their  college  work. 

THE   MILO  G..  KELLOGG  MEMORIAL 

Mrs.  Milo  G.  Kellogg  of  Chicago  has  subscribed  $25,000, 
to  establish  in  the  University  a  special  Library  Endow- 
ment fund  in  memory  of  her  husband,  who  was  a 
graduate  from  the  University  of  Rochester  in  the  class 
of  1870.  The  fund  is  to  be  kept  intact  as  an  endowment, 
and  the  income  is  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  new 
books  for  the  University  Library.  Mrs.  Kellogg  proposes 
also  to  furnish  a  special  book  plate  to  be  used  in  the  books 
purchased  by  the  Kellogg  Memorial  Fund.  The  design 
of  that  book  plate  is  at  present  being  studied  by  Mrs.  Kel- 
logg and  President  Rhees. 

This  gift  was  made  by  Mrs.  Kellogg  without  solicita- 
tion and  is  a  most  welcome  mark  of  the  regard  in  which 
Mr.  Kellogg  held  his  Alma  Mater,  as  well  as  a  most  wel- 
come addition  to  our  library  funds. 

Milo  Gifford  Kellogg  was  born  in  Rodmah,  Jefferson 
County,  New  York.    He  was  prepared  for  college  at  the 
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Hungerford  Collegiate  Institute  at  Adams,  New  York,  and 
was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Rochester  in  1870 
with  the  degree  Bachelor  of  Arts.  After  his  graduation 
he  went  to  Chicago,  and  became  associated  with  E.  M. 
Barton  and  others  in  the  Western  Electric  Company,  manu- 
facturing chiefly  telephone  apparatus  under  the  Bell  pat- 
ents. From  1875  to  1885  he  was  superintendent  of  that 
company,  and  from  1886  to  1888  he  was  president  of  the 
Great  Southern  Telephone  Company. 

By  this  time  Mr.  Kellogg  became  interested  in  the  possi- 
bilities of  independent  telephony,  and  after  many  years  of 
work  on  the  problems  involved  therein,  in  1897  he  organized 
and  became  president  of  The  Kellogg  Switchboard  and 
Supply  Company.  This  position  he  held  until  his  death 
in  Chicago  September  26,  1909. 

Mr.  Kellogg  was  a  man  of  quiet  tastes,  who  throughout 
his  busy  career  retained  the  scholarly  interests  that  had 
been  cultivated  during  his  college  days.  Books  were  about 
him  in  abundance  in  his  home,  and  they  were  his  familiar 
friends.  The  library  endowment  which  Mrs.  Kellogg  has 
established  in  his  memory  is  a  fitting  memorial  of  the 
character  and  interests  of  the  man. 

NEED  FOR  FURTHER  LIBRARY  ENDOWMENT 

Our  library  endowment  now  amounts  to  $61,000 — includ- 
ing subscriptions  not  fully  paid  as  yet.  Our  annual  ex- 
penditure for  books,  periodicals  and  binding  is  considerably 
more  than  this  fund  will  yield  when  fully  paid.  The  ex- 
pense of  library  administration  is  not  charged  against  our 
library  endowment.  With  the  increase  in  our  faculty  and 
the  addition  of  new  departments  of  study  the  need  for  de- 
cided increase  in  expenditure  for  the  library  becomes 
urgent.  It  is  hoped  that  Mrs.  Kellogg's  splendid  gift  may 
make  a  welcome  suggestion  to  others  who  would  like  to  give 
to  the  University  some  much  needed  assistance. 
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THE  RUSSELL  MUMFORD  TUTTLE  PRIZE 

Mrs.  Russell  Mumford  Tuttle  of  Hornell  has  promised 
to  give  to  the  University  of  Rochester  one  thousand  dol~ 
lars  to  endow  a  prize  in  memory  of  her  husband  who  was 
graduated  from  Rochester  in  the  class  of  1862.  Immediate- 
ly on  graduation  Mr.  Tuttle  entered  the  Union  army  as  first 
sergeant  in  the  107th  New  York  Volunteers.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  be  second  lieutenant  in  1863-4,  first  lieutenant  in- 
1864-5,  retiring  with  the  brevet  rank  of  captain  of  United 
States  Volunteers  in  1865.  Since  the  war  he  has  been  en- 
gaged in  journalistic  work.  He  was  editor  of  the  Hornells- 
ville  Morning  Times  from  1867  until  his  death  in  1908. 
In  1869  he  was  President  of  the  village  of  Hornellsville. 
During  the  years  1880  to  1882  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Assembly  in  the  New  York  State  Legislature.  He  was- 
Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Hornellsville  1885-86. 

Mr.  Tuttle  was  born  in  Almond  in  1839.  His  death  oc- 
curred in  Hornell  on  May  29th,  1908. 

He  had  spent  all  the  active  years  of  his  life  in  Hornell^ 
and  had  identified  himself  with  all  its  higher  interests.  Re- 
membered there  with  high  respect  and  regard,  his  name 
adds  lustre  to  the  roll  of  alumni  of  Rochester. 

By  Mrs.  Tuttle's  express  wish  the  prize  which  is  to  be 
a  memorial  to  her  husband's  name  is  to  be  awarded  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  study  of  the  Greek  language. 

THE  NEW  ENDOWMENT  FUND 

The  gift  by  Mrs.  Kellogg  brings  the  total  of  our  new 
fund  up  to  $1,085,785.  We  confidently  hope  to  secure 
the  remaining  $15,000  during  the  present  year.  This  ac- 
complishment will  by  no  means  remove  us  from  the  category 
of  the  needy.  It  will  however  enable  Rochester  to  do  a 
more  effective  work  than  ever  before.   The  increased  Fac- 
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ulty  which  this  year  sees  is  one  of  the  most  important  re- 
sults from  our  new  financial  resources.  The  beginning  of 
an  increase  in  compensation  for  our  professors  is  a  still 
more  important  result  therefrom. 


The  Memorial  Art  Gallery 

This  beautiful  building  was  formally  dedicated  on  the 
afternoon  of  Wednesday,  October  8th.  The  building  has 
been  given  to  the  University  by  Mrs.  James  S.  Watson  as 
a  memorial  to  her  son  James  G.  Averell.  Mr.  Averell  was 
born  in  Rochester  December  23,  1877.  He  was  graduated 
from  Harvard  College  in  1899.  He  chose  architecture  for 
a  profession,  and  in  preparation  for  this  he  pursued  a 
special  course  of  studies  in  architecture  for  three  years  at 
Harvard  University  and  in  Europe.  In  the  spring  of  1904 
he  began  the  practice  of  his  chosen  art  with  the  late  Her- 
bert D.  Hale  in  Boston.  He  died  in  Rochester,  November 
20,  1904. 

Of  his  ideals  and  character  this  building  is  a  fitting 
memorial,  alike  in  the  type  of  its  architecture  and  in  the 
detail  of  its  decoration,  in  the  thoroughness  of  its  construc- 
tion and  in  the  dignity  and  beauty  of  its  design.  Its  archi- 
tects, Messrs.  Foster  and  Gade  of  New  York,  have  brought 
an  understanding  sympathy  to  their  task  of  making  the 
building  express  perfectly  its  character  and  purpose. 

The  memorial  character  of  the  building  is  exquisitely 
revealed  by  a  marble  figure  of  Memory,  made  by  Mr. 
William  Ordway  Partridge  of  New  York.  On  its  pedestal 
it  bears  a  bas-relief  portrait  of  Mr.  Averell,  also  made  by 
Mr.  Partridge,  and  the  inscription : 

James  G.  Averell 
1877—1904 
He  loved  Life  and  Beauty  and  Honour 
His  Mother  dedicates  this  Building  to  his  Memory. 

Invitations  to  the  dedication  exercises  had  been  issued 
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for  the  full  seating  capacity  of  the  sculpture  court,  which 
had  been  provided  with  chairs  specially  for  the  occasion. 
A  distinguished  company  of  Rochester  people,  together 
with  guests  and  representatives  from  New  York  City,  Wor- 
cester and  Northampton  in  Massachusetts,  Buffalo,  Gene- 
seo  and  many  other  of  our  neighboring  towns  in  New  York 
assembled  at  the  appointed  hour.  The  exercises  of  dedi- 
cation consisted  of  an  address  by  Air.  Robert  W.  DeForest 
of  New  York,  Vice  President  (now  president)  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  which  was  preceded  by  a 
short  introductory  address  by  President  Rhees. 

President  Rhees  said : 

This  day  sees  the  realization  of  many  dreams. 

In  1872  a  small  group  of  artists  in  Rochester  joined  to- 
gether informally  to  form  a  sketching  club,  meeting  at 
the  studio  of  John  Z.  Moore.  This  club  made  sketching 
excursions  to  the  vicinity  of  Keuka  Lake  for  a  number  of 
years  thereafter,  and  attracted  to  the  membership  of  the 
club  a  number  of  New  York  artists, — J.  Francis  Murphy, 
Henry  W.  Ranger,  and  others. 

In  1875  the  club  was  formally  organized  as  The  Roches- 
ter Art  Club,  having  as  charter  members  James  Hogarth 
Dennis,  Harvey  Ellis,  J.  Guernsey  Mitchell,  James  Som- 
erville,  Horatio  Walker  and  John  Z.  Moore.  At  first  the 
club  aimed  to  serve  the  professional  interests  of  its  mem- 
bers. They  met  for  mutual  criticism.  They  also  co- 
operated in  meeting  the  expense  of  employing  models. 
Gradually  they  undertook  the  task  of  instruction  for  a  few 
students  of  painting  who  came  to  them  for  teaching. 

Their  first  public  exhibition  was  held  in  1875.  Since 
that  time  they  have  conducted  in  Rochester  thirty  exhibi- 
tions,— rarely  allowing  a  year  to  pass  without  giving  Roch- 
ester people  an  opportunity  to  see  a  collection  of  recent 
paintings  by  representative  artists. 
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The  club  was  incorporated  in  1882  and  since  that  time 
it  has  labored  earnestly,  for  many  years  without  much  en- 
couragement, to  arouse  Rochester  people  to  the  need  in  our 
city  for  a  suitable  Art  Gallery.  From  the  outset  Mrs.  Wat- 
son has  been  a  steadfast  friend  and  patron  of  the  Art  Club, 
and  she  has  stated  repeatedly  that  her  gift  of  this  building 
is  in  significant  measure  a  response  to  the  efforts  the  mem- 
bers of  the  club  have  put  forth  and  the  need  they  have 
made  manifest.  Today  they  see  a  realization  of  their 
dreams  beyond  their  fondest  fancy. 

At  about  the  same  time  that  that  group  of  Rochester 
artists  banded  together  informally  for  mutual  improvement. 
President  Anderson  of  the  University  inaugurated  a  series 
of  Saturday  morning  lectures  on  Art  for  members  of  the 
Senior  Class  in  the  college.  To  those  lectures  many  of 
our  citizens  were  welcomed.  And  from  1872  to  1886,  after 
which  failing  health  compelled  Doctor  Anderson  to  give  up 
the  lectures,  he  continued  his  significant  work  of  offering 
to  college  men  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  appreciation 
of  fine  art,  as  a  part  of  their  general  culture  as  educated 
gentlemen. 

The  importance  which  President  Anderson  attached  to 
the  study  of  art  as  a  means  for  liberal  culture  was  clearly 
stated  by  him  in  a  paper  entitled  "Art  Training  in  American 
Colleges,"  first  published  in  the  Report  of  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education  in  1872. 

In  recent  years  the  work  begun  by  President  Anderson 
in  the  college  has  been  carried  forward  and  enlarged  by 
the  appointment  of  Doctor  E.  H.  Denio  as  Professor  of  the 
History  of  Art.  To  the  students  and  the  public  in  Roch- 
ester Doctor  Denio  is  offering  opportunity  for  study  in  the 
different  schools  of  painting  and  sculpture,  which  means 
much  for  the  intelligent  appreciation  of  this  building  and 
the  works  of  art  that  will  be  exhibited  here  from  time  to 
time. 
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It  is  not  apparent  that  Doctor  Anderson's  undertaking  to 
:give  instruction  in  the  appreciation  of  fine  art  to  college 
men  had  any  connection  with  the  impulse  that  led  at  the 
same  time  to  the  forming  of  the  Art  Club.  This  building 
given  to  the  University  forms,  however,  a  glorious  con- 
summation of  that  academic  endeavor  as  of  the  contem- 
porary professional  undertaking. 

It  was  not  much  if  any  later  that  Mr.  Hiram  Sibley 
purchased  in  Italy  a  large  collection  of  paintings  and 
brought  them  to  Rochester  to  be  the  nucleus  of  a  public 
art  gallery.  Those  paintings  were  shown  in  1874,  together 
with  other  pictures  by  American  artists,  by  the  Rochester 
Academy  of  Art,  an  organization  formed  to  promote  the 
fine  arts  by  conducting  exhibitions  and  maintaining  a  school 
of  design  which  met  in  the  large  hall  of  the  old  Free 
Academy.  As  far  as  I  can  learn  the  Rochester  Academy 
of  Art  held  but  one  exhibition  which  proved  to  be  financial- 
ly so  burdensome  that  courage  for  repetition  of  the  under- 
taking seemed  to  be  dampened. 

Mr.  Sibley  later  hung  his  pictures  on  the  walls  of  the 
second  story  of  Sibley  Hall,  a  building  given  by  him  to 
the  University  of  Rochester  for  a  library.  It  was  Mr.  Sib- 
ley's hope  that  these  pictures  would  attract  the  public, 
and  that  so  his  collection  might  form  a  nucleus  for  a  grow- 
ing gallery  of  art.  The  public  was  not  ready  then  to  make 
that  response,  and  Mr.  Sibley  soon  abandoned  the  idea  and 
his  collection  of  pictures  was  scattered. 

It  is  interesting  that  now  Mr.  Sibley's  daughter,  by 
giving  to  the  University  this  exquisite  Art  Gallery,  is  ful- 
filling that  dream  which  her  father  cherished. 

In  1876  Mr.  Daniel  W.  Powers  furnished  the  upper 
rooms  of  the  recently  completed  Powers  Building  for  a 
spacious  permanent  art  gallery.  His  collection,  which  con- 
tained several  of  the  canvasses  which  Mr.  Sibley  had 
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brought  to  Rochester,  grew  by  liberal  purchases  of  paint- 
ings by  eminent  artists,  notably  those  of  the  Barbizon  school, 
until  he  possessed  one  of  the  notable  large  collections  in 
the  country. 

He  maintained  his  gallery  at  his  own  expense  as  virtually 
a  public  gallery,  and  for  many  years  it  was  one  of  the 
principal  objects  of  interest  to  citizens  of  Rochester  and  to 
visitors  from  other  parts. 

It  is  generally  known  that  Mr.  Powers  proposed  to  give 
his  collection  to  the  public.  During  the  later  years  of  his 
life,  however,  a  controversy  with  the  assessors  concerning 
the  taxation  of  his  gallery  seems  to  have  changed  his  mind, 
and  after  his  death  in  1897  the  collection  was  sold  in  New 
York  by  his  executors  in  settlement  of  his  estate.  He 
would  have  rejoiced  to  see  such  a  home  for  fine  art  as  that 
in  which  we  are  gathered  to-day. 

The  Rochester  Mechanics  Institute  was  organized  in 
1885,  and  from  the  beginning  gave  instruction  in  drawing 
and  design.  In  1902,  by  gift  of  Mrs.  Susan  Bevier,  the  In- 
stitute came  into  possession  of  a  fund  with  which  to  build 
and  endow  a  home  for  its  art  work.  As  the  years  have 
passed  the  Institute  has  come  to  emphasize  the  applications 
of  fine  art  in  industry  as  the  natural  subject  of  its  instruc- 
tion. The  new  Bevier  Building  is  well  equipped  for  that 
work,  and  has  the  beginnings  of  a  worthy  collection  of 
products  of  applied  art.  It  is  generally  understood  that 
that  collection  is  to  be  steadily  enlarged.  This  gallery  with 
its  sequence  of  exhibitions,  will  supplement  and  so  signifi- 
cantly contribute  to  the  work  of  the  Fine  Arts  Department 
of  the  Institute,  which  is  to  be  represented  always  in  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Memorial  Art  Gallery. 

Of  another  dream  which  finds  its  exquisite  realization 
here,  words  are  not  in  place  today.  This  figure  of  Memory 
beside  which  I  stand  is  the  most  perfect  expression  of  that 
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dream,  even  as  of  it  this  building  in  its  strength  and  beauty 
and  generous  purpose  is  the  perfect  realization.  Over  tTiese 
galleries  there  hovers  perpetually  a  spirit — as  of  the  young 
man  who  loved  life  and  beauty  and  honour, — whose  memory 
has  led  his  mother  to  give  this  building  to  the  cause  of 
spiritual  culture  of  the  whole  community  through  the  min- 
istries of  Fine  Art. 

In  making  formal  dedication  of  this  Memorial  Art  Gal- 
lery to  its  high  uses,  we  feel  ourselves  peculiarly  fortunate 
in  having  as  the  speaker  of  the  afternoon  Mr.  Robert  W. 
DeForest  of  New  York,  well  known  wherever  art  interests 
are  cherished  in  our  land,  and  wherever  any  movement  is 
afoot  for  the  sane  betterment  of  life  for  our  whole  people. 
I  am  honored  by  the  privilege  of  presenting  him  to  the  art 
lovers  of  Rochester. 

Mr.  DeForest  said : 

Undoubtedly  it  would  have  been  a  great  satisfaction  to 
Mrs.  James  S.  Watson,  the  generous  donor  of  this  beau- 
tiful Art  Gallery,  to  have  given  it  to  Rochester  even  if  the 
gift  had  not  come  in  response  to  any  conscious  public  need. 
The  very  presence  of  such  a  gallery  would  have  created 
the  need  which  it  is  intended  to  supply.  But  it  must  be  a 
greater  satisfaction  for  Mrs.  Watson  to  know  that  in  build- 
ing this  gallery  she  has  realized  aspirations  and  fulfilled 
hopes  which  date  back  to  a  generation  that  has  passed  away. 
They  dreamed  dreams,  but  I  doubt  if  they  ever  dreamed  so 
beautiful  a  dream  as  Mrs.  Watson  has  turned  into  reality. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  a  generously  minded  person  to  crave 
originality  in  the  manner  in  which  he  expresses  his  public 
spirit.  He  likes  to  think,  if  not  to  say,  'Tt  was  my  idea." 
There  is  in  this  mental  attitude  a  pardonable  vanity.  But 
many  benefactions  so  conceived  prove  not  to  be  beneficent 
because  they  only  represent  the  desires  of  their  donors. 
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More  honor  to  those  who  build  on  plans  conceived,  may 
be  by  others,  but  which  have  stood  the  test  of  examination 
and  criticism.  It  is  only  when  we  build  on  such  founda- 
tions that  we  can  have  any  assurance  that  what  we  build 
will  be  useful  and  enduring. 

Other  art  galleries  have  had  such  beginnings. 

The  Albright  Art  Gallery  of  Buffalo,  dedicated  in  1905, 
originated  in  a  Buffalo  Fine  Arts  Academy,  organized  as 
early  as  1862. 

Our  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  practically  organized 
in  1869,  and  incorporated  in  1870,  had  its  roots  as  far  back 
as  1802,  when  Chancellor  Robert  R.  Livingston,  one  of 
the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  then  Am- 
bassador to  France,  formed  the  "American  Academy  of 
the  Fine  Arts."  Its  special  object  was  "to  procure  casts 
in  plaster  of  the  most  beautiful  pieces  of  ancient  sculpture 
now  collected  in  the  National  Museum  (the  Louvre),"  the 
selection  of  which  was  entrusted  to  him.  Foremost  in  this 
enterprise  of  which  he  became  President,  were  other  men 
of  prominence,  both  in  the  world  of  politics  and  the  world 
of  art — Aaron  Burr,  Robert  Fulton,  DeWitt  Clinton,  John 
Trumbull. 

The  American  Academy  of  Art  started  under  such  dis- 
tinguished auspices,  has  long  since  passed  out  of  view. 
The  "plaster"  casts  which  it  brought  over  have  long  since 
disappeared.  But  the  seed  then  planted,  nourished  through 
many  years  by  other  like  efforts  seemingly  abortive,  finally 
blossomed  out  in  the  latter  part  of  the  century  into  our 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

That  is  the  way  in  which  most  institutions  worthy  of 
being  and  enduring  have  come  into  existence. 

That  is  the  honorable  birthright  of  the  gallery  which  we 
dedicate  to-day. 

Nor  is  the  fulfillment  of  a  long  felt  need  the  only  reason 
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why  Mrs.  Watson  should  feel  special  satisfaction  in  her 
gift.  There  is  another  reason  in  that  she  has  connected 
her  gallery  organically  with  a  well-known  University,  thus 
emphasizing  the  inherent  and  intimate  relation  of  an  art 
gallery  to  education,  which  is  the  keynote  in  the  art  museum 
development  of  to-day. 

Time  was,  and  not  so  long  ago,  when  galleries  of  pic- 
tures and  statues  were  only  the  fads  of  kings  and  prince- 
lets,  a  part  of  the  decoration  of  their  gorgeous  palaces  and 
like  their  palaces,  mere  expressions  of  their  pride  and  self- 
glorification, 

[What  King  of  Saxony  ever  thought  of  educating  his 
people  or  of  even  giving  pleasure  to  any  outside  of  his 
court  surroundings,  male  and  female,  when  he  assembled 
the  treasures  of  art  which  we  now  see  in  the  great  picture 
galleries  and  the  famous  "Green  Vaults"  of  Dresden? 

To  us  the  Louvre  is  the  greatest  repository  of  art  on 
the  continent  of  Europe.  A  little  more  than  a  century  ago 
it  was  only  known  as  one  of  the  many  palaces  of  a  king.  Al- 
most every  great  art  gallery  of  Europe,  I  think  I  may  say 
every  one  on  the  Continent,  has  its  origin  in  the  ambition 
of  some  royal  or  next  to  royal  personage,  who,  if  he  sought 
anything  more  than  display,  did  not  look  beyond  the  gratifi- 
cation of  his  own  taste  and  that  of  his  companions. 

Many  of  these  galleries  in  their  installation  and  in  their 
use,  still  bear  the  impress  of  this  origin  and  are  rather  ex- 
pressions of  national,  even  of  imperial  grandeur,  than  a 
part  of  any  broad  educational  scheme.  It  has  remained 
for  the  present  generation  to  realize  the  relation  between 
art  galleries  and  education  and  to  bring  art  galleries  into 
their  proper  relation  to  the  school  and  university.  It  has 
remained  too  for  the  present  generation  to  realize  that  the 
fine  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture,  which  have  been  repre- 
sented almost  exclusively  in  the  art  galleries  of  the  past, 
are  not  the  only  arts,  but  only  part  of  a  great  whole. 
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It  is  only  to-day  that  the  "Kleine  Kunste,"  as  the  Ger- 
mans still  call  them,  the  industrial  arts  as  some  call  them 
have  been  given  their  proper  relation  to  the  fine  arts  and 
their  proper  place  in  art  galleries.  While  the  fine  arts 
minister  to  pleasure  in  esthetic  enjoyment,  the  industrial  arts 
minister  not  only  to  esthetic  enjoyment,  but  to  utility. 

Thanks  to  modern  methods  of  reproduction,  notably 
photography,  the  once  aristocratic  fine  arts  have  become 
democratic.  The  useful  arts  were  always  democratic.  This 
elevation  of  the  industrial  arts  to  their  proper  place  in  the 
art  galleries  of  the  people  is  illustrated  by  the  museums 
more  recently  established. 

The  "Victoria  Albert,"  more  popularly  known  as  the 
"South  Kensington"  in  London,  with  its  branches  in  Edin- 
burgh and  Dublin,  the  Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs  in  Paris, 
the  Gewerbes  Museums  which  have  been  established  in  al- 
most every  important  town  of  practical  Germany,  as  well 
as  our  own  Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York,  the  Fine 
Arts  Museum  of  Boston,  despite  its  name,  and  the  Art 
Institute  of  Chicago,  all  illustrate  this  trend. 

An  art  museum,  however  small,  is  an  essential  instru- 
ment of  art  education,  whether  for  esthetic  enjoyment  or 
for  utilitarian  production.  Taste  cannot  be  taught  by  words 
or  learned  from  text  books.  It  cannot  be  expresed  in  any 
mathematical  terms  of  signs  or  symbols.  Nothing  but  the 
actual  sight  of  things  beautiful  will  enable  us  to  recognize 
that  which  is  beautiful  and  to  ourselves  create  that  which 
is  beautiful,  whether  it  be  a  picture  to  hang  on  our  walls 
or  a  spoon  to  use  on  our  table  ;  whether  it  be  a  statue  with 
which  to  decorate  a  public  building  or  a  knob  for  our  bed- 
room door. 

The  intimate  connection,  I  may  also  say  the  essential 
relation  between  art  museums  and  education,  is  no  new 
impulse  in  America.    A  majority  of  our  American  •  art 
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museums  have  had  their  origin,  if  not  in  some  educational 
institution,  at  least  in  some  educational  movement. 

Of  the  79  art  collections  in  America,  great  and  small,  of 
which  I  have  knowledge,  which  are  shown  either  in  sepa- 
rate art  museums  or  in  museums  of  natural  history  or  the 
like  with  an  annex,  34,  nearly  one-half,  are  organically 
connected  with  educational  institutions.  Of  these  34,  27 
are  organically  connected  with  colleges  or  universities  and 
7  with  libraries.  Many  of  them  are  insignificant — some 
few  of  them  are  beginning  to  be  great. 

Your  Rochester  Art  Gallery  is  51  on  the  list  of  Ameri- 
can museum  buildings  that  contain  collections  of  art  ob- 
jects whether  exhibited  by  themselves  or  in  connection 
with  other  collections  of  a  different  character.  The  rapid 
increase  of  art  galleries  in  America,  particularly  in  recent 
years,  is  highly  encouraging  to  those  of  us  who  wish  for 
our  country  not  only  general  appreciation  of  artistic  things, 
but  progress  in  their  production. 

Of  the  79  American  institutions  which  exhibit  collections 
of  art  of  which  I  know,  10  were  organized  before  1870, 
only  14  more  were  organized  previous  to  1890,  20  were 
organized  between  1890  and  1900,  and  26  have  been  or- 
ganized since  1900. 

I  do  not  claim  entire  accuracy  for  these  statistics.  I 
have  not  compiled  them  with  full  knowledge  of  the  facts. 
They  are  simply  based  on  the  most  recent  information 
which  I  happen  to  have,  but  they  are  accurate  enough  for 
my  purpose,  which  is  to  illustrate  the  close  relation  be- 
tween art  museums  and  education  and  the  rapid  increase 
of  art  museums  in  America  during  recent  years.  You  may 
argue  from  this  brief  review  of  the  development  of  art 
galleries  in  America  and  their  relation  to  education  that 
the  educational  necessity  for  such  galleries  is  universally 
recognized  and  the  encouragement  of  art  collections  is  a 
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matter  of  acknowledged  national  concern.  This  is  not  so. 
A  large  part  of  our  American  people  have  still  to  learn  this 
lesson,  which  to  us  assembled  here  is,  I  imagine,  axiomatic. 
I  will  illustrate. 

However  inconceivable  it  may  be  to  this  audience,  it  is 
nevertheless  true  that  within  a  few  years  our  own  great 
State  of  New  York  was  so  ignorant  of  the  relation  between 
art  and  education  that  it  sought  to  tax  a  bequest  to  our 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
not  an  educational  institution.  I  was  at  the  time  represent- 
ing the  Museum  legally.  It  seemed  to  me  such  an  incon- 
ceivable position  for  the  State  to  take  that  I  brought  the 
matter  personally  to  the  attention  of  the  then  Comptroller. 
My  appeal  to  reason  was  in  vain.  The  tax  was  assessed  by 
order  of  the  Comptroller  in  spite  of  my  explanations.  I 
appealed  to  the  then  Surrogate  of  New  York,  a  lawyer  and 
judge  in  high  standing.  I  thought  that  a  mere  statement 
of  the  purposes  of  the  Museum  would  induce  the  Attorney 
General  to  consent  to  a  reversal  or  at  least  secure  a  fa- 
vorable judgment  from  the  court.  Not  so.  To  my  amaze- 
ment the  legal  representatives  of  our  State  took  the  posi- 
tion that  our  Art  Museum  simply  gratified  the  luxurious 
taste  of  the  rich,  that  it  was  to  be  classed  as  a  place  of 
amusement  with  the  dime  museums  on  the  Bowery,  and 
the  learned  Judge  confirmed  the  tax  on  the  ground  that  our 
Art  Museum  was  not  educational.  Fortunately  for  the 
reputation  of  our  Bar  and  Bench  this  decision  was  reversed 
by  the  Appellate  Division,  and  that  reversal  confirmed  by 
our  Court  of  Appeals.  But  the  point  is  that  as  recently  as 
1909,  only  four  years  ago,  it  required  a  decision  of  our 
Court  of  Appeals  to  convince  the  representatives  of  our 
own  State  that  an  art  museum  was  educational  in  its  pur- 
poses. 

I  can  draw  an  even  stronger  illustration  of  the  ignorance 
which  prevails  among  our  people  of  the  relation  between 
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art  museums  and  education,  in  what  has  transpired  respect- 
ing the  tariff  on  art  during  the  past  few  months.  I  must 
begin  a  little  further  back  to  make  my  point. 

Under  every  tariff  act  whether  framed  under  Demo- 
cratic or  Republican  auspices  since  1846,  with  a  brief  inter- 
lude at  the  close  of  the  War  in  1865,  pictures,  statuary 
and  "antiquities,"  every  object  of  art  more  than  one  hun- 
dred years  old,  have  been  on  the  free  list.  In  1897  for 
the  first  time,  pictures  and  statues  were  made  dutiable  at 
from  15  per  cent  to  20  per  cent,  according  to  the  country 
■of  origin,  and  antiquities  were  taxed  according  to  material. 
A  Greek  vase  made  before  the  Christian  Era  was  taxed 
as  ''decorative  earthenware"  in  the  same  rate  of  duty  as 
v^as  applied  to  the  most  recent  production  of  French 
Art  nouveau  ''made  in  Germany."  A  Roman  candelabra 
found  at  Herculaneum  was  taxed  as  so  much  bronze.  This 
tariff  went  far  to  cut  off  the  supply  of  American  art  mu- 
seums. True — organized  art  museums  could  buy  in  Europe 
and  import  for  themselves  without  duty,  but  our  art  col- 
lections are  not  made  up  that  way.  As  generous  as  our 
people  are,  individual  possession  almost  invariably  pre- 
cedes public  gift. 

I  took  part  with  others  to  change  this  tariff.  The  Ameri- 
-can  Free  Art  League  was  organized  in  1805.  It  labored  in 
vain  for  nearly  four  years.  The  cause  of  "free  art"  had 
almost  universal  support  from  our  educative  people  and 
from  the  intelligent  press  North,  South,  East,  West.  Of 
the  many  notable  expressions  of  opinion  given  by  noted 
educators  in  connection  with  this  campaign,  I  cite  two : 

"A  tax  on  works  of  art  is  a  tax  on  the  education  and 
development  of  the  sense  of  beauty  and  of  the  enjoyment 
of  the  beautiful.  The  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  is  a 
rich  source  of  public  happiness,  and  the  ultimate  object  of 
all  government  is  to  promote  public  happiness.  Therefore, 
a  tax  on  works  of  art  violates  the  fundamental  principles 
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of  a  democracy  which  beUeves  in  universal  education,  and 
in  all  other  means  of  increasing  mental  and  bodily  efficiency^ 
and  the  resulting  public  and  individual  enjoyments." — 
(Charles  W.  Eliot,  President  of  Harvard  University.) 

"It  seems  almost  superfluous  to  tell  you  that  I  am  strong- 
ly in  favor  of  absolutely  removing  tariff  duties  from  objects 
of  art,  for  it  seems  to  me  that  every  man  who  understands 
either  the  interests  of  popular  education  or  the  true  inter- 
ests of  art  would  desire  the  removal  of  the  present  unen- 
lightened restrictions." — Woodrow  Wilson,  President  of 
Princeton  University.) 

It  was  not  until  the  passing  of  the  Dingley  Act  in  1909 
that  we  secured  any  relief  and  that  was  only  in  a  degree. 
Pictures  and  statues  less  than  twenty  years  old  still  carried 
the  old  duty.  Antiquities  over  one  hundred  years  old  be- 
came free. 

When  the  new  tariff  was  under  consideration  during 
the  past  few  months,  there  seemed  to  those  of  us  who 
had  been  following  the  situation  in  the  interest  of  our  art 
museums  no  need  for  further  action,  except  if  possible  to 
remove  the  duty  on  pictures  and  statuary  less  than  twenty 
years  old. 

The  tariff  bill  as  reported  by  the  House  did  this.  It  also 
continued  the  free  importation  of  antiquities  over  one  hun- 
dred years  old. 

To  our  consternation  and  amazement  the  Democratic 
caucus  of  the  Senate  increased  the  duty  on  pictures  and 
statuary  to  25  per  cent  and  increased  the  age  limit  to  fifty 
years.  Still  worse  and  still  more  inconceivable,  when  the 
Senate  bill  was  reported  the  clause  making  antiquities  over 
one  hundred  years  old  free  was  striken  out  and  the  Greek 
vase  and  Roman  candelabra,  as  well  as  all  other  objects 
of  art,  were  taxed  as  so  much  pottery  or  bronze! 

Fortunately  for  the  cause  of  American  Art  Museums, 
as  those  of  us  who  have  read  the  news  recently  know,  free 
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art  won  out  in  the  Conference  Committee,  thanks  largely  to 
the  broad  mindedness  of  Mr.  Underwood,  but  it  came  near 
to  being  a  defeat. 

Therefore,  it  is  plain  that  a  great  part  of  the  American 
people  and  a  great  many  of  our  public  men  who  direct  na- 
tional and  state  affairs  still  have  to  be  convinced  that  art 
at  the  present  time  is  not  merely  the  luxury  of  the  rich, 
but  is  an  essential  factor  in  the  education  of  every  Ameri- 
can, old  or  young,  poor  or  rich.  For  only  by  such  educa- 
tion, (and  our  art  galleries  are  an  essential  part  of  our 
educational  system)  can  we  Americans  come  into  our  heri- 
tage of  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful  in  art  and  of  profit, 
even  if  it  be  merely  profit  expressed  in  base  coin,  from 
the  production  of  artistic  objects. 

Therefore  all  of  us  who  are  interested  in  the  spread  of 
art  education,  be  it  for  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of 
living  or  for  gainful  production,  welcome  the  advent  of 
every  new  art  gallery  and  welcome  the  formation  of  every 
new  circle  gathered  in  the  interest  of  art. 

Example  is,  fortunately,  catching,  and  Mrs.  Watson  by 
her  gift  has  not  only  established  the  art  center  of  Roches- 
ter on  an  enduring  basis,  but  has  encouraged  the  establish- 
ment of  like  centers  elsewhere.  We  may  therefore  confi- 
dently look  forward  to  the  time  when  every  important  city 
in  our  country  will  have  its  art  gallery,  and  when  every 
judge  on  the  Bench  and  every  senator  at  Washington  will 
realize  that  art  collections  fulfill  one  of  the  highest  educa- 
tional purposes,  and  should  be  encouraged  by  every  means 
in  their  power. 

The  dedication  of  the  Art  Gallery  was  signalized  by  a 
noteworthy  Inaugural  Exhibition  of  paintings  by  American 
Artists.  One  hundred  and  forty-five  canvasses  were  shown, 
representing  the  work  of  the  foremost  American  painters 
in  oil.    The  collection  included  five  paintings  given  to  the 
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Gallery :  The  Morning  Star,  by  Eugen  Bracht,  and  The 
First  Snow,  by  Horatio  Walker,  presented  by  Mrs.  Wat- 
son; Morning  on  the  River,  by  Jonas  Lie,  presented  by 
Mrs.  Ruth  Sibley  Gade  in  memory  of  James  G.  Averell; 
On  the  River  Annisquam,  by  William  L.  Picknell,  presented 
by  Mr.  Hiram  W.  Sibley;  and  Waiting,  by  John  Lavery,. 
presented  by  Mrs.  Ernest  R.  Willard.  The  paintings  by 
Bracht  and  Lavery  were  the  only  foreign  paintings  in  the 
exhibition. 

Three  more  paintings  were  bought  for  the  Gallery  from 
the  exhibition :  The  Golden  Carnival,  by  Willard  L.  Met- 
calf,  presented  by  Mr.  James  S.  Watson ;  An  Autumnal 
Mood,  by  Charles  Warren  Eaton,  presented  by  Mrs. 
Granger  A.  HoUister;  and  The  Three  Maples,  by  Charles 
Morris  Young,  presented  by  an  anonymous  friend. 

Mr.  Erickson  Perkins  has  also  given  a  water  color  by 
Harvey  Ellis,  The  Brushburner,  and  the  Rochester  Art 
Club  have  donated  Bringing  Home  the  Cows,  by  George 
Inniss,  Jr. ;  The  Chateau  of  Blois,  by  Colin  Campbell 
Cooper,  which  had  been  given  to  the  Club  by  Mr.  Hiram 
W.  Sibley;  two  water  colors  by  Harvey  Ellis, — Evening, 
and  Mending  Nets ;  and  a  sketch  by  Robert  Lee  MacCam- 
eron,  A  New  Orleans  Darkey. 

The  Print  collection  has  received  from  Mrs.  Watson  a 
rare  group  of  old  etchings  and  engravings  from  the  collec- 
tion of  Mr.  Averell,  and  from  Mrs.  William  R.  Taylor 
twenty  Medici  Prints  of  works  by  Old  Masters  (in  color). 

The  Library  has  received  a  large  collection  of  works  on 
Architecture  from  Mr.  James  G.  Cutler. 

The  Hall  of  Casts  has  received  the  full  size  casts  of  the 
Victory  of  Samothrace,  the  Venus  of  Melos,  and  the 
Hermes  of  Praxiteles,  given  to  the  University  by  the  Class 
of  1880,  and  the  Victory  of  Paeonius,  given  to  the  Art 
Gallery  by  Mr.  James  S.  Watson. 
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The  acting  Director  of  the  Art  Gallery,  Mr.  George  L. 
Herdle,  has  arranged  for  a  most  interesting  series  of  loan 
exhibitions  which  will  extend  throughout  the  year. 
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